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Memorabilia. 





(UR readers will join with us in congratu- 
lating our correspondent, Mr. H. Tapiey- 
Soper, the Hon. Secretary and General 
Editor of the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society on the completion of a labour of 
nearly twenty-five years. He has now fin- 
ished transcription and printing of the regis- 


ters of the three Exeter parishes of All Hal- | 


lows, St. Pancras and St. Paul. The final 
sheets, before us, contain the Preface and 
Appendix K, which consists of notes on 
All Hallows extracted from some articles 
contributed by Robert Dymond in the 
eighties to the Exeter and Plymouth Daily 
Gazette, and with these, some additionat 
memorial inscriptions belonging to St. 
Pancras Church, taken from a list—appar- 
ently drawn up in the nineteenth century— 
recently discovered amongst the church docu- 
ments. This list contains the curious 
Christian name “ Thristing,’’ son of one 
Edward Hemer, who died in 1696 (Is it a 
local stonemason’s rendering of ‘‘ Tris- 
tram’’?); and ‘tthe surname Macumber, also 
of the seventeenth century. All Hallows, 
a small stone building about 33ft. by 23ft., 
of no architectural interest but standing on 
a site which had probably been occupied by 
a church since 1191, was taken down in 1906 
for street widening. St. Pancras, also a 
very small church measuring but 46ft. by 
l6ft., now contains the register of All Hal- 
lows with its fittings, plate and the like. 
The St. Pancras register, in seventeen vol- 
umes, begins in 1664, and contains the des- | 
cription of one Elizabeth Lacey in the eigh- 
teenth-entury as a shallger. ‘‘ A maker of 
shalloon ’’ was suggested, as the meaning of | 
the word in a discussion of it which was car- | 
ried on some years ago in the Exeter Press. | 


| 
| peculiarity common to those of all Exeter 
| churches during the early seventeenth cen- 
| tury in the large proportion of marriages 
of persons from all parts of the county. 
The registers of three of the churches with- 
in tthe city walls — St. Mary Major, St. 
Mary Steps and St. Olave—yet remain to 


be transcribed. 
Ps the current number of Folklore, after 
noting the universality (it is virtually 
that) of the fear of ghosts, Mr. M. F. Dur- 
ham propounds the question, Why do men— 
have men come 'to—fear the dead? The an- 
|swer suggested is, that that fear 
| is ‘*‘Man’s first vague and _ tentative 
| recognition of infectious disease.’’ After 
a person had died others often and 
soon followed him, those most often who had 
been most helpful to him in his sickness. 
Why was that? Must it not be tthe dead 
man’s doing? There is a sense in which 
the, primitive idea was right; what is more, 
| as Mr. Durham goes on to show, the meas- 
ures taken to deal with this danger from the 
dead were not altogether fond and futile; 
they laid a sort of first foundation for 
| modern antiseptics. This suggestion worked 
| out in some detail is punctuated with telling 
anecdotes, and with an amusing description 
of an operation in a modern operating 





| theatre as it might be interpreted on the 


| lines of some religious or occultist ceremony 





by some visitant from Mars. The paper 
certainly shows that primitive man, alike in 
his conception of the nature of the evil and 
in the fumigations, cleansings, tabus and 
other inventions by which he sought to avert 
it was really in some ways nearer to the 
science of our own day than our immediate 
fore-fathers were. Thus: 

The belief that led many savage tribes to put 
a lying-in woman apart in a special hut, burn 
fires near her to drive away evil spirits and 
burn the hut afterwards and in many cases 
wash her with salt water—are so sensible that 
we can‘only wonder at them and contrast them 
with our own lying-in hospitals in pre-antisep- 
tic days ... Kindly, well-meaning nurses and 
doctors carried septicaemia and puerperal fever 
on their hands and clothes all down the ward. 
Had they but believed each patient to be “ un- 
clean ” how many lives would have been spared. 

Similarly, the belief that a witch taking 
the form of an insect can get into houses 
and work mischief is no bad adumbration of 
the fact that disease may be insect-borne. 


St. Paul’s is a Renaissance building having |‘ J] A Mer, ce mauvais sujet’ is the title 


an earlier tower. 


Mr. Tapley-So not 
that these three ae WA 


registers share the 





of a long and entertaining article by M. 
Georges Guy in the second August number 
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of the Mercure de France. M. Guy goes 
rapidly through what literature (poetry in 
particular) and art, chiefly in France, have 
to say about the sea in general and then 
about the high seas, the horizon, the colour 
of the sea, the waves, the shores, lighthouses, 
ships, marine fauna and flora, and several 
things more. He abounds in quotations of 


the happy or the strikingly infelicitous, and | 


his essay works out to the conclusion that, | Printing in Anjou (eso clxiv, 808) and Ge 


on the whole, literature and art are ineffec- 
tive where the sea is concerned. What suc- 
cess has been achieved he considers amounts 
to little more than lucky finds in the way of 
individual phrase or image. The alleged 


all-round failure he puts down, very natur- | 


ally, to a want in poet or artist of a real 
knowledge of the sea. He seems to consider 
too, that in this sea literature France some- 


what outdoes England. For Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Coleridge, 


Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson he 
has nothing but a litle flip of disparagement 
severally. Swinburne ‘ [a laissé] quelques 
poemes frais et charmants’’; and from him 
we turn to prose-writers. Stevenson, Con- 
rad and Kipling who receive some praise— 
but not ungrudging. ‘ Moby Dick’ is not 
mentioned—and that would, we think, furn- 
ish one of the main planks in an attempted 
refutation of the assertion that English 
literature has nothing really much to the 
purpose about the sea. 


be commemorating on one and the same 

day the birth, four hundred years ago, 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the death one hun- 
dred years ago of Hannah More is, by the 
juxta-position of their two characters, 
rather amusing. Each has a memoir in 
the September Cornhill: Mr. A. E. Snod- 
grass deals with ‘Dr. Johnson’s Petted 


Lady’’ (but Hannah More seems almost too | 


forcible and independent—and survived -the 


Doctor too long to be fairly labelled so) and | 


Sir John Marriott adds yet another to the 
numerous estimates of Elizabeth. Grounded 
upon the difference between the England of 
her accession and the England of her death, 


it is a highly favourable one involving the | 


severest possible judgment of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, who is allowed no benefit of any 
doubt. Two interesting extracts from forth- 
coming books are given us in this number: 
reminiscences of Dame Madge Kendal’s 
(here concerned with W. S. Gilbert) and a 
chapter of Lord Ernest Hamilton’s account 
of ‘ Society ”’ 


Midvics ’’ he calls these people. There is 


in Mid-Victorian days—‘‘ the | 


|a great deal more in the number—three 
| excellent stories and sketches; an account of 
| the ways of the Stoat, by Mr. A. S. Frank; 
| adventures described by Col. W. W. Jelf, 
and the true tale of an escape from Russia 


| in the year of the Revolution—besides three 


poems. 


UR readers who were interested in the 
Rev. Dr. Emile Pasquier’s study of 


notes therein on the Saumur presses, which 
were working largely for the Reformed 
Churches, as well as those who were glad 
to have his list of students from the British 
Isles at Angers (clxiv. 218), may like to 
know that the August ‘ Scottish Notes and 
Queries ’ contains the third and concluding 
portion of extracts from the Registers ot 
Baptisms, Marriages and Burials of the 
Reformed Church of Saumur 1604-1684, 
connected with Scotland or England. The 
last entry reads: 1684, September 16 (on 
one of the last pages of the register). Burial 
of Thomas Westwendredy, an Englishman, 
aged 14, son of ‘the knight, John West- 


wendredy, in the presence of Christofle 
Lister, esquire, brother of the defunct’s 
mother and Wotkinson Payler, sons of 





Payler, Baronet, and of Elizat, his 
tutor. Other names which appear are 
““ Robert Cheek, an English Knight”; 
Thomas de Sacqueville (twelve-year-old son 
| of Lord Dorset); ‘‘ de Brusse, Lord of Wal- 
ton,’ and ‘‘de Grost, an English gentle- 


man.”’ Among godfathers and _ witnesses 
to burials are ‘‘ William Methwhold”’; 
Robert Paston; ‘‘ Lodge, an English 


Gentleman ’’; the Earl of Plymouth; and 


Lord William Pawlett. 
| the Cabinet des Médailles of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale is an interesting 
bronze head of the Emperor Tiberius which 
was found in 1759 near Mahon in Minorca. 
Some of our readers may like to know that 
| the Journal of Roman Studies Vol. xxiii. 
Part 1 contains two new photographs of this 
head, which render admirably the effect of 
the eyes, made of sheet silver. Mr. R. F. 
Hinks, in a note upon it, after re 
marking its resemblance to the head on a 
bronze as now in the British Museum, and 
‘expressing the opinion that it is a faithful 
portrait, suggests that the unusual treat- 
ment of the eyes may refer to a peculiarity 
for which we have the authority of Suetonius 
— Tiberius’s power of seeing in the dark 
‘when first awakened from sleep. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


a? 

‘“KNUCKLEBONES ”” OR “‘ DIBS. 
[S view of a recent correspondence in The 

Times about this game, and as | have 
never seen a good account of it in print, 1 | 
send you my recollection of it, as played, now 
long ago, at my private school, and even in 
recent years. When played by an expert 
the game is most dexterous and skilful. 

Implements: five sheep’s knucklebones, 
cleaned and polished, and a large smooth 
table. You and your opponent probably | 
each had a cherished set of bones. You | 
tossed for start, and the winner did as many 
tests as possible before breaking down, when 
the opponent did the same. Hach had the 
same number of turns until one completed 
all tests and the other failed. A _ really 
fine exponent might go through the whole in | 
one turn, but this was very rare. There is | 
much skill in catching the bones on the 
back of the hand. Most people throw them | 
up too high, and then raise the hand. It 
should be slightly dropped as the bones 
come down on the back in front of the 
knuckles, keeping fingers rather rigid and 
fairly close together, finger-tips slightly | 
raised. I remember the following list, the | 
order being more or less that of relative dif- 
ficulty :— 


1. Ones. Take bones in right hand, and 
roll them out on to table. Pick up 
one, throw it up, and while in air sweep 
up another in the hand and catch the | 
first. Do the same with the other three | 
separately. You fail if any drop. The | 
left hand is not used here at all. 

Twos. The same, throwing up one 
each time, but sweeping up two at once, 
and then two more. 


Threes. The same. but sweeping up 
three, and then one. | 
Fours. The same, but sweeping up 


all four while other is in the air. | 
2. Bridges. (i). Throw down all five. 
Place the left hand sideways on the 
table, about a foot away on the left of 
bones, and make an open ( with the 
thumb and second finger lying on table. 
Pick up one bone, throw up, and sweep 
another (without touching the rest) 
into arched cavity of left hand while 
bone in air. Do the same with the 


o 


others singly. When all are ‘‘in,”’ 
remove left hand, throw up, sweep up 
the four. and catch the one thrown up. 

(ii). The same, but sweeping in two 
at once. 

(iii). The same, but sweeping in three 
and then one. 

(iv). The same, but sweeping in four. 

Pots. (i). Make a “pot” by joining 
thumb and another finger of left hand, 
left side of hand kept on table. Throw 
down bones on the right, pick up and 
throw up one, and while in air, and 
without touching others, pick up one 
and drop it into the ‘‘pot’’ and on to 
table beneath. The same with the 
others singly. Remove left hand and 
sweep up all four and catch as before. 
You fail if your “ pot’ opens, or a 
bone falls out over the side of it, or 
the one thrown up drops. 

(ii). Same, but pick up and put two 
into pot and then two more. 

(ii1). Same, but three and then one. 

(iv). Same, but put all four into pot 
while other in the air. 


Stables. With four left finger and 
thumb tips on table, fingers arched and 
apart, put a bone in the ‘“‘stalls’’ be- 
tween each finger and thumb. Throw up 
fifth bone and while in air push one bone 
back with finger of right hand into 
space under left hand. The same with 
other bones singly. You fail if a bone 
is not pushed well in, or you touch an- 
other, or let drop the one thrown up. 

Walls. (i). Throw down all and 
pick up one. On the left make a wall 
with the left hand, kept rigid on its 
left side and very upright. Throw up, 
and without touching others, pick up 
a bone and put it over the wall on to 
table, catching one thrown up. Do the 
same with others singly. Remove wall, 
sweep up and catch as usual. 

(ii). Same, but put two over wall at 
once, and then two more. 

(111). Same, but three and then one. 

(iv). Same, but pick up and put over 
all four at once. 

Clicks. (i). Throw down all. Throw 
up one, and pick up one by one and 
catch, making an audible click each 
time. 

(ii). Same, picking up two at a time. 

(iii). Same, picking up three and then 
one. 


(iv). 


Same, picking up all four at 
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once. You fail if click is not heard, or (ii), Same, but you must catch at 
if any drop. least two on back of hand and never 
7. Silence. Same series as “‘clicks’’ but have fewer than two in the hand to 


the one thrown up and caught must 
not click with the one or more picked 
up. There are various ways of contriv- 
ing “‘ silence.’’ 

8. Cramps. Grasp a bone, placed side- 
ways, between each finger and thumb, 
at the base. Place the fifth on the 
back of the hand, palm down. Throw 
it up and catch, keeping others in situ. 
Then, by working fingers, get all five 
into palm of hand. You fail if any 
drop, or if hand touches anything. 


9. Grabs. Same series as No. 1, but 
bones to be ‘“‘grabbed’’ singly and with- 
out touching others, instead of being 
swept up. 

10. Tips. With right palm flat on 
table, place a bone on each end finger 
joint and thumb end joint, fairly close 
together but not touching. Throw up 
all together and catch all. This is 
difficult unless thrown up so as to fall 
in a cascade. 

11. Spans. Place two bones at a hand’s 
span distance. Throw up a _ third, 
sweep or grab the two and catch the one 


thrown up. Two or more spans’ distance | 


can be done. 

12. Triangles. Place three bones as a 
triangle at a span’s distance. Other- 
wise as last. Larger triangles can be 
done. 


13. Squares. The same, only with four 
bones at the corners of a square, of 
any size. A high room is needed for 
a large square. 

14. Hairsbreadths. Place four bones on 
table, side by side, as near as possible 
without touching. Throw up one as 
usual, and pick up a bone at a time 
without touching or moving the others, 
catching as usual. 

15. LHverlastings. (i). Throw up 
five ; catch at least one on back of hand. 
Shake or drop off all but one. Throw 
this up, pick up one without touching 
others and catch, then throw up the 
two in the hand, pick up a third and 
catch. 
up a fourth and catch. 
the four and pick up the last and catch 

all. You can go on trying as long as 

one bone is always in the hand. 


throw up. 
(iii). Same, but never 
three caught or thrown up. 
(iv). Same, but never fewer than fours, 
(v). Catch all five on back of hand, 
throw them up and catch them all, 


R. S. B. 


fewer than 


MINSTERS. 


ROM time to time we find strong objec- 
tion taken to the use of the term “ min- 
ster’’ as applied to churches of secular 
foundation, such as the cathedral churches 
of York and Lincoln. The ground of the 
objection is that the term is derived from 
povaornpiov, and it is concluded that it 
can only be properly applied to a monastic 
church, meaning thereby the church of an 
Order of Regulars. There have been cases 
where the authorities of a great minster 


/of secular foundation and character have, 


on the ground stated, set themselves to dis- 
continue and discountenance the use of the 
term as applied to them. Superficially the 
conclusion acted upon seems correct etymo- 
logically, and so other considerations, such 
as that of long and unbroken traditional use, 
have been left out of account. 
Examination of the question brings out 
two striking facts. First, it is found that 
the minsters were, not exceptionally but fre- 


quently, churches of a body of secular, not 


regular clergy, as were York, Beverley, 


| Southwell, Ripon, Lincoln, and St. Paul’s. 


“cc 


all | 


Next, it is to be noted that they were called 
minsters ’’ from their beginning, and in 
some cases they were founded as_ secular 
churches. The fact that most original docu- 
ments are in Latin and upon occasion refer 
to a church, whether secular or regular, as 
monastertum, narrows the direct written 
evidence down to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and a few charters and inscriptions, but in- 
directly they show that the term ‘‘ minster” 
might even in the earliest times describe 


| any church served by priests in common. 


Then throw up the three, pick | 
Then throw up | 


Ordinary ecclesiastical terms from the 
Greek that came into English by way of 
Latin, like ‘‘ hishop ’? and “‘ deacon,’’ and 
probably also “‘ priest,’? may suggest the 
supposition that all such Greek terms came 
| by the same way. ‘‘ Kirk” and “ parish” 
came direct, and it is probable that ‘‘ min- 
‘ster ’’ did the same. The Greek Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, Theodore of Tarsus, to whom 
the organization of the various Christian 
missions in England into one English 
Church is owing, was sure to make use of 
terms he was used to, and it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that in the Church which he 
organised poragrnpiov was used to  des- 
cribe any notable church served by priests 
in association, as in the Greek Church. At 
the present time in Greece, monasteries are 
of two kinds, their occupants being either 
xowoBiakde Or ldidppvOun, answering fairly 
closely to the regulars and seculars of the 
English Church of the Middle Ages. 

From that early part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle which was written about 
the year 891, the following extracts may be 
made, illustrative of the use of the term 
“minster ’’ in the time of Alfred: 


In 648 the minster was built at Winchester 
which king Kenwalch caused to be made and 
hallowed in the name of Saint Peter. 

In 654 Botulf began to build a minster at 
Yeanho. 

In 679 king Ecgbyrt gave Reculver to Bass 
the mass-priest that he might build a minster 
thereon. 


Later and contemporary entries in the 
Chronicle include the following : 


48 This year was the great minster burned 
at Ripon that Saint Wilferth built. 

95 This year died king Eadred and he rests 
in the Old Minster. 

%2 This year was a great mortality at Lon- 
don and Paul’s minster was burnt and the 
same year again built up. 

4 This year were the canons driven out of 
the Old Minster at Winchester by king Edgar 
and also from the New Minster and he ap- 
pinted thereto monks and abbats. 

1055 In this year died Syhward the Earl at 
York and he lies at Galmanho in the minster 
which himself caused to be built and hallowed 
in God’s and Olaf’s name. 


The evidence of charters points the same 
way. For example, they record the grant 
of King Egbert of the parishes of the four 
Worthys to the minster at Winchester, and 
that Edward the Elder built the Newan 
Mynstre there for canons. Charters also 
exist describing Southwell and other secu- 
lar churches as ‘‘ minsters.”’ 

e very notable inscription survives 
ftom pre-Norman days which illustrates the 
pont. At Kirkdale, in the North Riding, 


vas a church of such early date that the | 
flace took its English name from it, and | 
inthe Danish wars it was rendered ruinous. | 


Adial-slab built into the wall has on it ‘the 
iollowing incised record, in Anglo-Saxon : 








Orm Gamal’s son bought Saint Gregory’s 
minster when it was all broken and fallen and 
he it let be made new from the ground to 
Christ and Saint Gregory in Eadward’s days 
king in Tosti’s days earl. 

On the dial the incision has the following 
addition: ‘‘ And Hawarth me wrought and 
Brand priests.’’ Domesday Book calls the 
place ‘‘ Cherchbi,’’ and states that Gamal 
had held the manor there in King Edward’s 
time, and there can be no doubt of the 
authenticity of the inscription. The church 
called a minster appears never to have been 
large, but it is clearly indicated that it was 
served by at least two priests. 

There are other points that might use- 
fully be brought under consideration, such 
as the description of the secular St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Church and Westminster Abbey 
Church, as “‘the minster’’ and ‘‘ the west 
minster.’’ Local information is required 
for the proper examination of the origin 
of place-names ending in ‘‘ minster.’’ Such 
knowledge would doubtless throw additional 
light on the subject. 

It is, however, sufficiently clear that 
‘minster’? is a good old English word 
rightly applied to a notable church that 
once in its history was the spiritual home 
of priests, whether secular or regular, 
associated as a body for the purpose of work 
and worship there. 


W. E. Varau. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
PURNEA. 


TYHE district of Purnea, in Bihar and 

Orissa, contained many of the old indigo 
factories. These M.1. have been kindly 
copied by Mr. H. C. Betteley. 


KIsHANGAN cemetery, in Line basta near 
Ramjan Bridge. 


1. Sacred to the memory of ELIzaBeTH 
Brcu, widow of the late J. J. Wopscnow, 
born 24-11-1820, died 22-4-1885. 


Trratya cemetery, to W. of Ganges- 
Darjeeling Road. 

1. This covers the remains of MARGARET 
Ropertson, daughter of John Robertson, 
died 4th June, 1817, aged 5 years 6 months. 
Banora indigo factory, near Karagola Ghat 

on Ganges. 

1. Sacred to the memory of Wutt1am 





‘Francis Wattace Meyers, LEsqre, Dy. 
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Magistrate 
Madras N.I., who departed this life on the 
6th July, 1862, aged 37 years and 8 days, 
leaving a disconsolate widow and 6 children 
to deplore his irreparable loss. 


Koran indigo factory, just off 
Ganges-Darjeeling Road. 

1. Sacred to the memory of Unick Mc 
Donatp, ‘the beloved eldest son of Archibald 
and Ellen McDonatp, who died on the 3rd 
December 1903 at Korah factory at the age 
of 33 years 1 month & 17 days. 


Suttanpur indigo factory, FORBESGANJ. 


1. To the memory of Isaac Rowe, Esquire, 
who departed this life on 5th October 1820, 
aged 27 years. 

2. Sacred to the memory of the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Carras, 
born 20-1-16, died 23-1-16. 


Hayes Estate, 4 mile W. of Purnea Court 
railway station. 

1. In memory of Mrs. CHarLoTTe ALEx- 
ANDER and her infant son, died 28th Janu- 
ary 1851. 

2. Sacred to the memory of the two in- 
fant daughters of William and Marianne 
DownincG, also of Marianne, the beloved 
wife of Wm. P. Downinc, Esquire, Solicitor 
& Notary Public, and only daughter of 
Charles PatMer, Esquire, of Purneah, 
Zemindar, who entered her Saviour’s king- 
dom on the 31st January 1853. 


[‘‘ Marianne ” is also on floor-slab]. 


3. In memory of J. P. ALEXANDER, who 
departed this life on the 9th January 1864, 
aetat. 34. 


4. Sacred to the memory of H1itpa Mar- 


GARET Martz, the beloved child of Mr. and | 
Mrs. G. S. Hayes, who departed this life | 


on the 2lst September, 1872, aged 11 months 
and 16 days. 


5. Sacred to the memory of CHARLES 


PatMer, Indigo Planter and Zemindar in | 
the Purneah District, who came to Purneah | 


in 1811 and died on the 22nd March, 1873, 
aged 83 years. This tablet is erected by 
his grand-daughter Marion Ruth Hayss. 
6. In memory of the infant daughter of 
William and Marianne Downtne. 
7. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. REAzoon- 
IssA Ruru, the wife of Mr. Charles 


Patmer, who departed this life on the Ist | 


August 1870 aetat. 77 


respected by all. 


beloved and 


years, 


Old Roman Catholic cemetery, Purnea, N.E, 


and Collector and late 38th | of old Anglican cemetery, and about 2 mile 


from present civil station, 

1. G. (? C.) A. Toomas. Died 11th Novy, 
1808, aged 29 years. 

2. Sacred to the memory of Etiztq, 
Brown, who departed this life 23rd Jam. 
ary, 1818, aged 62 years. 

3. Sacred to the memory of AntHony 
Noney, died 19th March 1819, aged 54 years, 

4. Sacred to the memory of ANGELIN 
THomas, Ist wife of W. BorHELLo, died 18th 
Septr., 1821, aged 14 (?) years 1 month 
7 days. 

5. Sacred to the memory of Avcusty 
| D’Roserra, Junior, died on Easter Sunday 
the 3rd April 1831, aged 15 years. 

6. Sacred to the memory of Emetta, wife 





of W. Noney, died 21st August 1831, aged 
50 years. 

7. Here lies the body of Joun Ricup. 
| Hanscap, son of Mr. and Mrs. Garrett 
| Hanscap, who departed this life in Peeprah 
| on the 14th August in the year of our Lor 
1841, aged 2 years and 5 months. 

8. Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM 
BoretHo, died 10th December 1841, aged 47 
years 2 months and 11 days. 

9. Sacred to the memory of JosEPH Ernest 
who departed this life on the 4th April 184, 
aged 80 years. 

10. Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM 
THomas, who departed this life on the 24th 
May, 1842, aged 35 years. 

11. Sacred to the memory of Mary 
ERNEST, who departed this life on the 10th 
November 1845, aged 50 years. 

12. Sacred to the memory of Ross, wile 
of Wm. Noney, died 6th January, 1849, 
aged 19 years. 

13. Sacred to the memory of AnTHony R. 
D’Souza, Esq., of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, born at Buxar 16th Sept., 179, 
| died at Purneah 24th August 1847, aged 51 

years 11 months and 8 days, leaving a widow 
and five children. 

14. Sacred to the memory of CAROLINE, 
| the beloved wife of Mr. William Nonty, 
who departed this life on the 5th July, 1850, 
aged 40 years 8 months and 5 days. 

15. Sacred to the memory of ELIZABETH 
Mortey, who departed this life on the 12th 
day of Febry. 1860, aged about 70 years. 

16. Sacred to the memory of Monsr. RExt 
| DE Lava, who departed this life at Purneah 
| 23rd May 1860, x. 68. : 

17. Here lie the remains of C. R. Nov#y, 
the beloved child of T. & O. Noney, who 
| departed this life the 26th November 186, 
| aged 1 year 11 months. 
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18. To the memory of Mrs. L. F. NEvItzez, | 4. Harrietr ALICE SHILLINGFORD, 


relict of the late Baptist NEVILLE, died 29th 


July 1866. 
19. Sacred to the memory of Mariza Isa- 


peta, the beloved wife of W. H. VERSAILLEs, | 


who departed this life on the 25th Novem- | 


ber 1870, aged 32 years 5 months and 29 
days. 

20. Sacred to the memory of ADELINE 
Ross, wife of Mr. Jas. Wm. Bore.iyo, 
died 11th November 1871, aged 26 years 5 
mos. 28 ds. 

%1. Sacred to the memory of Mr. H. 
ErnesT, the beloved husband of C. Delphin, 





who departed this life on the 5th January | 


1873, aged 57 years 4 months and 26 days. 

22. Sacred to the memory of CHARLOTTE 
DELPHINE, widow of the late Henry Ernest, 
of Purneah, died on 3rd February 1876, at 
4p.m., aged 49 years and 3 months. 


D’Rozario graves, on Ganges-Darjeeling 
road close to Jail. 

1. Here reposes the body of CHRISTIANA, 

daughter of Francis RopRIGUES and_ the 

wife of L. D’Rozario, died at Purneah the 


| who departed this life on the 16th of Aug- 


ust 1848, aged 16 years 7 months and 21 
days. 

5... . Junia EvizaBetu, second daughter 
of Charles Alexander SHiLLIncrorp and 
Elizabeth Mary his wife, who departed this 
life on the 16th April 1851, aged 1 year 5 


| months and 23 days. 


6.... Mrs. Mary SHILLINGFoRD, widow 
of the late George SHILLINGFORD, Esq., who 
departed this life at Kolassy Factory on the 
7th of August 1858, aged 66 years 7 months 


| and 6 days. 

{Said to have originally been buried at 
| Kolassy Factory]. 

7 . . JOHN JOSEPH SHILLINGFORD, of 


Kolassy Factory, Purneah, who died 22nd 
July 1867, aged 47 years 7 months 12 days. 


(Reverse of stone states that he left a widow 


| and 13 children]. 


8... . CAROLINE, relict of John Joseph 


| SHILLINGFORD, who died on the 3rd Septem- 
| ber 1875, aged 48 years 2 months 2 days. 


{3th Septr. 1859, aged 31 years 7 months & | 
| 1869, aged 22 years 10 months. 


6 days. 

2. Here rests the body of Epwin Peter, 
the only and beloved son of Lewis and Chris- 
tiana D’Rozario. Born ist Jany. 1846, 
died 17th Novr. 1861, aged 15 years 10 
months and 17 days. 
was occasioned by a fall with his horse into 


9. Ex1zaBeTH Soputa, the beloved wife of 
R. S. Pyne, died at Neelgunge July 22nd 


10... . Marian Navzats, the beloved 
wife of T. Navzats, born 10th August 1851, 


| died 2nd February 1873, aged 21 years 5 


His melancholy loss | 


a pool which laid on the side of the road | 


while riding on the above fatal evening. 


[A granite pedestal supporting a cross, with 
asnake coiled round the latter. Tradition has 


it that a snake was found coiled round his body | 


when taken out of the water]. 


3. Sacred to the memory of LeEwis 
D’Rozarto, Esqre., Assistant Indigo Planter 
of this District, born 21st January 1814, 
died 6th December 1882. 
by his daughter C. H. Jupan. . 

D’Assis and Shillingford tombs, just S. of 
old Roman Catholic cemetery. 


1. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. PELE- 
GRINE JOSEPH, who departed this life on the 
8th April a.p. 1834, aged 85 years. 


Deeply lamented | 


| BRown, who died the. . 


months & 23 days. 


Old Anglican cemetery, PuRNEA, known as 
“Tine Bazar burial ground.”’ 


1. Sacred to the memory of P. I. Ftor, 
M.D., who died at Purneah the 28th August 
1778, aged 40 years. 


[Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice,’ no. B. 126. Peter John Fior]. 

2. Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant 
ALEXANDER McVeEacH, who died 6th May 
1786, aged 99. 

3. Sacred to the memory of Joun W. 
. September 1787, 
aged 96 years. 

4. To the memory of W1tt1am Scott, who 
died on the 15th of August 1793, aged 40 


| years. 


2.To the memory of Lovis Covstarp | 


D'Assts of Neelgunge Factory, who departed 


this life on the 11th September 1835, aged | 


63 years, 

3.... Mary Anne D’ Assis, relict of the 
late L. C. D’Assis of Neelgunge, who de- 
parted this life on 
aged 75 years, 


the 4th March 1838, | 


5. Here lie interred the remains of 
(JA)mEs Steet, Surgeon in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, who de- 
parted this life on the... June 1791. 

{[Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the I.M.S.,’ no. B. 219, 
James STEELE]. 


6. In memory of Joun Hannay, Esq., late 


| Judge and Magistrate of the Zillah of Pur- 
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neah, who died 19th September 1795, aged 
50 years. 

7. In memory of RopertT JARRETT, who 
departed this life the 27th February 1805, 
aged 60 years. 

8. Sacred to the memory of CHaRLEs 
GroemME, junior, Esq., Judge and Magistrate 
of Purnea, who departed this life on the 
24th April a.p. 1807, aged 31 years 7 months. 

9. Dedicated to the memory of Captain 
and Mrs. IsAac Rowe who departed this 
life in the year 1808. 

10. Dedicated to the memory of THos. C. 
Scorr, Esq., late Registrer [sic] 
Judge and Magistrate of this District, who 
died 7th day of March 1811, aged 29 years. 

11. Sacred to the memory of Mr. GEORGE 
Marquis, who died at Gondwarah on tthe 
27th of July 1811, aged 23 years. 


12. Sacred to the memory of Captain WIL- | 


tram MacPuerson, of the 24th Regt., 
Native Infantry, who departed this life on 
the 14th of September 1819, aged 35 years. 

13. To the memory of J. A. Davipson, 
Esqr., Assistant Surgeon, died at this 
station in the year of our Lord 1819. 

{Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the I.M.S.,’ no. B. 714; 
John Maxwell Davipson, d. Purnea, 17 Aug. 
1819]. 


14. Sacred to the memory of Captain Brn- 
JAMIN Bake, Late Commander in the Coun- 
try Marine Service, in which he was em- 
ployed for upwards of 40 years, who de- 


parted this life at Purneah on the 24th of | 


August, 1820, aged 65 years. 


15. Sacred to the memory of Marta, wife | 


of Captain William Bertram, Barrack 
Master, 16th Division Barrack Department, 
who departed ‘this life at Purneah on the 
19th of February 1823, aged 36 years. 

[See Major V. C. P. Hodson’s ‘ List of Officers 
of the Bengal Army,’ vol. i, p. 135]. 

16. Sacred to the memory of Hannan 
EwrzaBetu, the beloved wife of Captain Jere- 
miah AUBERT, who departed this life in 
child-bed on the 26th March, 1825, after 
only a few hours’ suffering, aged 55 years. 

[See ibid., vol. i, p. 60]. 

17. Sacred to the memory of J. V. Bisco, 
Esqr., died at Purneah, on the 26th July 
1827, in the 33d year of his age. 

H. Butocx, 
Capt. 
(To be continued). 


Acting | 


| EWMAN’S SNAPDRAGON ar 
OXFORD. — Newman, in his * Apol- 
| ogia,’ at the end of the chapter entitled 
|‘ History of my Religious Opinions from 
| 1841 to 1845,’ is bidding farewell to Oxford, 
and refers in affectionate terms to his first 
college of Trinity, with the detail: 


There used to be much snapdragon growing 
on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms 
there, and I had for years taken it ag ap 
emblem of my own perpetual residence eyey 
unto death in my University. 


Snapdragon was once regarded as a pre 
tection against evil spirits, but it does not 
| seem natural to see in Newman’s reference 
_more than an allusion to the yearly blo. 
soming of a plant which is in botanical 
| language a ‘‘perennial.’’ A friend has been 
, a enough to inform me that the snap. 

ragon still appears at Trinity. I have not 
observed it myself, but I presume that it is 
_brown in colour, like other specimens of 
Antirrhinum majus I have seen on old walls, 
Oscar Wilde, however, in the volume ‘In 
| tentions’ and the essay ‘The Critic as 
| Artist,’ writes that, 

whenever men see the yellow snapdragon 
blossoming on the wall of Trinity they will 
think of that gracious undergraduate who saw 
in the flowers’ sure recurrence a_ prophecy 
that he would abide for ever with the Benign 
Mother of his days—a prophecy that Faith, in 


her wisdom or her folly, suffered not to be 
fulfilled. 


Perhaps the flower is brown with a yel- 
low tip? 





W. H. J. 


ILBERT AS A MASON.-—-As most people 
| know, Gilbert was an_ officer in the 
| Royal Aberdeenshire Highlanders (Militia: 
| afterwards the 3rd Battalion Gordon High- 
| landers), holding his commission from July 
| 7, 1868, to April 24, 1878. It is not, hovw- 
| ever, so generally known that he was admit- 
| ted a member of Lodge St. Machar (no. 54) 
| Aberdeen, in 1871. 


J. M. Buttocs. 


OCK-ON-HOOP.—An interesting use of 
this will be found in the poem 
“Farewell, Court’ at p. 152 of tthe new 
edition of Gifford’s ‘ Posie of Gilloflowers’ 
(see ante p. 143). 


Wherefore rejoice, set cock on hoop, 
Let nothing make thee sad, 

Be merry here: when thou art dead 
No mirth can then be had. 





H.-F, 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OVENTRY TRINITY GUILD.—Among 

the items of an inventory of the jewellery 
belonging to the Coventry Trinity Guild, 
written 1446, is mentioned ‘‘ two double 
mazers round’’ weighing 19} oz. 

What was a double mazer? 
these maple-wood drinking vessels were al- 
ways single. And why especially “round”’ ? 

Another item is ‘‘a piece of silver covered 
like a cardinal’s hat and a hare in the 
print,” weighing 28 oz. The device on the 
plate at the bottom of the vessel (the 
“print’’) suggests a badge. Did any English 
cardinal of the fourteenth-fifteenth cen- 
turies blazon a hare on his coat-of-arms or 
belong to a family having a badge of this 
nature ? 

M. Dormer Harris. 


RENVILLE RALEIGH ob. 1720.—There 
has recently come into my possession 
a pedigree of the Raleigh family, which 
traces the ancestry of the Elizabethan Sir 
Walter as far back as Walter de Ralega, 
killed at the battle of Hastings while fight- 
ing for King Harold. My father, the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh, was unable, so far 
as I am aware, to trace his own 
ancestry further back than his great- 
grandfather Patrick, who fought at Culloden 
(1746) on the English side and subsequently 
settled down in Scotland. It seems probable 
that Patrick was a younger son of Grenville 
Raleigh, who died in 1720 and was the 
Elizabethan Sir Walter’s great-grandson. I 
should be grateful for any information 
relating to the children of Grenville Raleigh, 
all of whom were minors in 1720. 


H. M. Rateres. 


‘RPODERICK RANDOM’: SEAMEN‘S 

RHYMES.—Can any readers lead me 
to sources of information concerning verses 
composed on men-of-war in the British Navy 
c. 1740, and alluded to by Smollett in ‘ Rod- 
erick Random’ (end of ch. xxvi) in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

At a certain hour in the morning, the boy 
of the mess went round all the decks, ringing 
a small hand-bell, and, in rhymes composed 
for the occasion, invited all those who had 
sores to repair before the mast, where one of 
the doctor’s mates attended, with applications 
to dress them. 

Lewis M. Knapp. 

Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


I thought | 


| UNT KELLY.—In (Sir) John Fielding’s 
police accounts submitted to the Trea- 
| sury (Public Record Office, T.38/671) there 
are these entries under date July 7, 1759: 

To Count Kelly’s footman, his master being 
confined for frightening Her Royal Highness 
| the Princess of Wales ... ... ... ... 2s. 6d. 
| Coach-hire to Count Kelly’s to apprehend 
| him, he being raving mad ... ... ... 3s. Od. 

I cannot find any reference to this inci- 
dent in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Annual 
Register, Public Advertiser, or other likely 
sources, and should therefore be glad of any 
information on the subject. 


A. R. Lesti1e-MELvVILLE. 


(AROLINE CHISHOLM, 1808—1877.— 
Can any reader inform me whether there 
are any descendants of Mrs. Caroline 
| Chisholm, the philanthropist, alive at this 
|time? I am anxious to get information 
about her life beyond what is contained in 
| her published writings, in the Memoir writ- 
| ‘ten by Enear Mackenzie in 1852, and in the 
| Press notices at the time of her death. 
| I. B. OM. 
| RARKHAM.—According to ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees’ (Harleian Society) p. 86, 
Capt. Michael Barkham, by his wife, Jane 
Thorold, had a son, Michael, who died at 
the age of a few months. When did Capt. 
Barkham die? Did he leave any further 
| issue ? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


OHN LAMBERT.—Can any reader say 

when and where John Lambert, eldest 

son of Col. John Lambert, the Parliamen- 
tarian, was born? 





J. B. WHITMORE. 


ORDON OF TOBAGO AND THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY (See ante pp. 33, 
| 87).—Can anyone tell me whether James 
| Gordon, of Tobago, was a member of the 
| Royal Society? In an article on the ‘ Gor- 
| don Dynamo” in the Mercantile Shipping 
Register of Saturday, Oct. 28, 1882, occurs 
the following passage :— 


We have had the pleasure of inspecting and 
carefully examining a new machine for the 
production of Electric Light, which we think 
must seriously affect the position of many of 
the companies. The machine is the invention 
of Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, a well known Etonian, 
whose Lectures on Electric Induction at The 
Royal Institution, were so deservedly popular. 
His Father and Grandfather, were we under- 
stand, both members of the Royal Society, so 
that he ought to be in the front with scientific 
appliances, according to the views, now gener- 
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ally accepted of Mr. F. Galton, etc., etc. 
An ENQUIRING GORDON. 


HE SUBPOENA OFFICE AND THE 
AFFIDAVIT OFFICE.—In Mr. 
Braithewaite’s book ‘The Six Clerks in 
Chancery and the Houses they lived in,’ he 
states at p. 29, “ Changes were subsequently 
from time to time introduced, varying the 
business and work of the Office. Notably 
in 1852, when the business of several other 
offices was transferred thither, viz—of the 
Subpoena Office and of the Affidavit Office, 
first instituted and erected by our late 
Sovereign Lord King James of Blessed 
memory. So says the Order dated 23rd 
May, 1629.’’ 
Were these two offices corporations like 
the Six Clerks Office ? 
ArtTHuR W. Marks. 


‘LE PRINCE D’AQUITAINE A LA 
TOUR ABOLIE.—Who was he—men- 
tioned in Gerard de Nerval’s sonnet ‘ El 
Desdichado,’ and what was his history, if 
he is not purely an imaginary figure? 


Bead be 


ISHOP BAGSHAWE’S FORMULA.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me 
what was Bishop Bagshawe’s celebrated 
three-line formula which has never been 
known to fail of throttling an importunate 
correspondent. 
J. 8. 

(This was asked, without eliciting reply, at 
elxiv. 282]. 

IR HUGH TYNTE, HUSBAND OF 

PENELOPE FROWDE (See ante p. 
111; s.v. ‘More Notes on Edmund Spenser’). 
—Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Dur- 
ham (1674-1721) married as his first wife 
(in 1691) Penelope, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Frowde, and widow of Sir Hugh Tynte. 
She died in 1699 and four months after- 
wards, he married Dorothy Forster, aunt 
of Sir Walter Besant’s heroine in the novel 
of that name. 

Sir William Frowde is given as the name 
of Penelope’s father in vol. i ‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ edited by Edward Bate- 
son (1893). The inscription on her tomb- 
stone in Stene Church is as follows: 

Here lyeth interred the Rt. Honble Penelope 
Lady Crewe, wife of Nathanael Lord Crewe, 
Baron of Steane, and Lord Bishop of Durham, 
daughter of Sir Philip Frowde, Knt., who died 
in the 44 year of her age Mar. 9, A.p. 1699. 


Can Sir Hugh Tynte, Penelope’s first hus- 








———_—___. 


band, be connected with the Tynte pedigree 
given at the above reference? 


H. Askew. 


IRKHARLE: LORAINE MONUMEN. 
TAL STONE.—Near the entrance to the 
church at Kirkharle, Northumberland, is a 
tall monumental stone with a quaint in- 
scription composed of an odd assortment of 
capital and small letters to the following 
effect :— 

This NEW stone was Set up In the place of 
aN old oNE by SIR WILLIAM LORAINE, 
BART., in 1728. 

In Memory of ROBERT LORAINE his 
ANcestor Who was Barbarously Muredured iN 
this place by the SCOTS in 1483 for his good 
service to his CouNtry against their thefts and 
Robberys. As he was returNiNg home from 
Church Alone Where he had BeeN at _ his 
private DevotioNs. 

The Rev. John Wallis’s * Antiquities of 
Northumberland’ provides some details 
about the Loraines of Kirkharle, and states 
that Kirkharle was held by Robert Lorrain 
in the reigns of Edward VI, and Mary, and 
part of the reign of Elizabeth, and that he 
was slain near his own house by Moss- 
Troopers, for his endeavours to bring them 
to justice—‘‘a stone pillar erected in memory 
of it, still standing.”’ 

It is difficult to reconcile the date on the 
stone, 1483, with this assertion of Wallis’s. 

Nicholson in ‘ Border Laws,’ ‘ Orders of 
the Watches’ 6 Edward VI gives as over- 
seers of the Watches—Throckington to Sweet- 
hope and Sweethope to Hawick—Robert 
Loreyn and Randolf Fenwyk, and this seems 
to be a corroboration of the statement made 
by Wallis. If we accept it we must assume 
that the date on the Kirkharle stone is 
about a century too early. The murder 
could not have happened in the fifteenth 
century. 

Can any other explanation be advanced 
to account for the apparent inconsistency of 
the date? 

H. Askew. 


YOLONEL ROBERT WELSH (ob. 1778)— 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1778 has 
under deaths 8 Oct.: ‘ Lieut. Col. Welfh, 
at Portfmouth.”’ He was not buried at 
either St. Thomas’s or the Garrison Chapel, 
Portsmouth. He was doubtless the Robert 
Welsh of Southampton Esquire whose will 
(P.C.C. 1778 Hay, fo. 425) dated 6 Sept., 
1777, was proved 21 Oct., 1778. He was 
Major of the 54th Foot, 10 May, 1758; 
Lieut.-Colonel 119th Foot, 25 June, 1762, 
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on half-pay from 119th Foot from 1763; 
Colonel 29 Aug:, 1777. His natural daugh- 


ter and legatee, Mary Welsh, was married | 
| figure in the Beconsaw pedigree (Chet. Soc. 
Hard, | 
|a member of that family, she will have 


at Beaulieu, 24 Oct., 1799, to Edward 
Adams, Shipbuilder, of Buckler’s 


Adjutant of the Beaulieu Volunteer Infan- 


try 1798-1801 and Captain in the Duke of | 


Gloucester’s (later Duke of York’s) New 
Forest Battalion of Infantry 1803-13. An 
oil-painting of the Colonel in uniform is 
in the possession of their descendants. 
What is known of his origin, early com- 
missions and services? 

R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


ECONSAW: FARINGTON: MASSEY: 
ANDERTON.—According to the Lon- 
don Visitation of 1633-5, 
Lancashire married a Beconsaw, by whom 
he had a son, Hugh Farington, of London, 
draper, and his widow afterwards married 
Massey and Anderton of 
Anderton (Harl. Soc. xv, 265). Hugh’s 
father is said to have been Robert, brother of 
Hugh Farington of Ribbleton and third son 
of Richard Farington of Hutton Grange, 
not far from LBecconsall, by his wife 











Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bretherton | 

‘ Lancs. | 
‘ History of | 
Preston,’ 282-3; Chet. Soc. Ixxxi, 45; Ixxxii, | 
103); if so Robert was living in September | 
1550 (Fishwick, op. cit., 282), but some fur- | 
the pedigree seems | 


of Ulnes Walton (Foster, 
Pedigrees’; cf. also Fishwick, 


ther confirmation of 


desirable. Peter, often called Piers, An- | 
derton of Anderton, Co. Lanc., married 
secondly a daughter of ——— Beconsaw of 


Becconsall, and she was the mother (Chet. 
Soc. Ixxxiv, 4) of his sons William Ander- 


ton of Anderton, born 16 Sept., 1558 (Duchy | 


of Lance. Ing p.m. xi, no. 67) and Peter 


Anderton of Anderton, born after the death | 


of his father (Duchy of Lane. Plead cc., A.3. 
a.), which took place 24 April, 1559 (Duchy 
of Lane. Ing. p.m. loc, cit.); an Anderton 


pedigree calls her simply widow of ——— | 


Farington, without mention of Massey or 
her maiden name (Harl. MS., 1158, fol. 


92/120) and, as Peter’s widow, she was | 


assessed at Anderton in lands to the subsidy 
in 1563 (‘Lay Subs,’ 250-2). Who was 
Massey? Apparently not one of the Mascy, 
or Massey, of Rixton family (Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches. xxxix, ped. betw. pp. 
58-9; Add. MS. 12477, fol. 117b). Peter 
Anderton of Anderton appointed his widow 
Elizabeth an executrix of his will, dated 15 
April, 1559, but it was not till 24 Nov., 
1576 that a grant of administration was 


Farington of | 


| made to her, the other three executors being 


now dead (P.C.C. 36 Carew and filed will 
at Somerset House). Elizabeth does not 


lxxxi. 130), but chronology suggests that, if 


been a daughter of Edward Beconsaw of 
Becconsall, who made a settlement in 1515 
in favour of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of a neighbour, Henry Banastre, of Bank 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ vi. 112, note 8); he died 
19 April, 1535, leaving a son and heir, Henry 
Beconsaw, aged nineteen (ibid. 112). I 
should be grateful for any notes additional 
to the above. 
H. FA. 
ORST WBSSEL’S SONG.—Will some- 
one please tell me what is the (Nazi) 
“Horst Wessel Song,’’ and why it is so 
called ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[Horst Wessel was the young Nazi leader who 
was killed by the Communists in Berlin on 


| Feb. 23, 1930. He composed several Nazi songs. 


The words of one known as the “ Horst Wessel- 
Lied ” are as follows: 
Die Fahne hoch, die Reihen fest geschlossen, 
S.A. marschiert in ruhig festem Schritt. 
Kameraden, die Rotfront und Reaktion 
erschossen, 
Marschieren im Geist in unseren Reihen mit. 
Die Strasse frei den braunen Bataillonen, 
Die Strasse frei dem Sturmabteilungsmann. 
Es schau’n aufs Hakenkreuz voll Hoffnung 
schon Millionen, 
Der Tag fiir Freiheit und fiir Brot bricht an. 
Zum letztenmal wird Sturmalarm geblasen, 
Zum Kampfe stehn wir alle schon bereit, 
Bald flattern Hitlerfahnen iiber allen 


Strassen, 

Die Enechtschaft dauert nur noch Kurze 
Zeit. 

Die Fahne hoch, die Reihen fest ...... 


(wie Vers 1). 


THE REV. RICHARD JEFFRIES.—He 
was Chaplain of Fatehgari, India, 1809 
(See ante p. 6). Biography wanted. 
Y.-S. 


T01E MOST-TRANSLATED ENGLISH 
NOVEL. — Does anyone know which 
English novel has been most frequently 
translated into a foreign language—whether 
more than once into the same language or 
into a number of different languages? 
C. E. H. 


| RANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH 


CLASSICS INTO ORIENTAL LAN- 


| GUAGES. —Is there anywhere any list of 
i these ? 


It would not, I suppose, be a very 
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long one. Any information would be wel- 


come, but I should be particularly interested | 


in translations of novels. 


C. E. H. 
ANSLATIONS OF FIELDING.—What 


translations of Fielding into French, 
German, Spanish and _ Italian have been 
made ? 


C. E. H. 


ag Sepio OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly help 
me to the sources of the following? They are 
all from one seventeenth-century book; some, 
I feel sure, and others, I fear, are garbled, mis- 
copied or ‘misattributed. I have detected the 
author in error in a score of other instances. 
He is the sort of person who would tack a 
pentameter of Ovid to a hexameter of Proper- 
tius and attribute the elegiac couplet to 
Tibullus. 


fistula dulce canit . 
not in Virgil, Horace, or Ovid. 

Anglus in Aethiopem. 

Mallem me esse quam vivere mortuum. 

par nulla figura dolori. 

surrepta, refulsit in orbe | clarior. 

et novus iste novo dolor aestuat ortus ab 
anno. 

Vulnera clausa potius cruciant 
Greg. [? Gregorius]. 

efficit egregios nobilis aula viros. 

turture sic turtur jungit amanda suo. 

10. in noxam sectatur et umbra. 

11. nullus extra te carcer. 

12. vidi quod speravi, vidisse tamen dolui, 
peraegre (sic) — quod _petii 
(? peregre. Neither peraegre (nor 

perager) in Lat. Dict.’s.). Attributed to 
Sidon (? Apollinaris). 

13. fragmina suggesti sacrarunt fercula festi 
(Attributed wrongly to Lucretius). 

14. Ista domus fit Dasypodis dumus. 
Absurdly attributed’ to Stat(ius). 
Dasypus (Plin. maj.) is a kind of rabbit. 

fancy some sort of pun was intended 
between “domus” and “ dumus.” 

15. hederaeque tropaea camini 
(of a deserted house, fireless chimney etc.) 

16. aperiatur scrinium, ut reperiatur con- 
silium (? = take counsel of books). 
Attributed to Proclus. But he wrote in 
Greek! 

17. feras, non culpes, quod vitare non potes. 
Ascribed to “The Tragedian ”: but it is 
not to be found in the Illinois Univ. Index 
to Seneca, It may be in Seneca’s prose. 

18. Quid nescis, si teipsum noscas? . 


ae 


ee et eee ss 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote: 
“To live in the hearts of those we love 
Is not to die.” 
Scu.prTor. 
[Campbell in ‘ Hallowed Ground’ has “ To 
live in hearts we leave behind, Is not to die.” 
Vide “ Bartlett.’’] 


Replies. 


“* BUTTERWITCHES. ”’ 

| (clxv. 82). 

With this East Anglian word I was 
| tempted to compare witchie-clock, 
a word used in the Shetland Isles 
for ‘‘a kind of beetle’? (J. Wright's 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’), but 
the resemblance may _ be accidental, 


Clock is a widely distributed word for 
‘* beetle,’’? and wttchie- may be merely the 
adjective witchy, *‘ witch-like,’” which 1s 
also recorded from the Shetlands and else- 
where in Scotland. It is more reasonable 
and more interesting to compare the dialect 
word ‘‘ butterwitch’’ with the standard 
English earwig. The (pre-Norman) Old 
English for “‘ earwig ’’ is @arwicga, and the 
second element, wicga, occurs in Latin-Old 
English glossaries as the equivalent of some 
kind of light-shunning insect, e.g., Latin 
blatta, _** cockchafer ”’ (Bosworth-Toller, 

‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’). It is true 
that wicga ought to become in modern Eng- 
lish widge rather than witch (Sweet, ‘ His- 
tory of English Sounds,’ first word-list, no. 
1159 ff.), but I would suggest that the mean- 
ing of ‘‘witch’’ (sorceress) has tended to 
contaminate a form which should properly 
be ‘‘ widge.”? Even earwig, it will be ob- 
served, is not the normal development of 
éarwicga (which would be earwidge; cf. 
Sweet, first word-list, no. 606); but there 

are dialect forms parallel to this, viz., brig, 
| mig, rig, seg, instead of bridge, midge, ridge, 
sedge (J. Wright, ‘ English Dialect Gram- 
mar,’ § 353). 

In the absence of early spellings of the 
word, I cannot help suspecting that the form 
butterwitch may have resulted after all from 
a mis-hearing of ‘‘buzzerwitch’’ or “ buz- 
zardwitch.”? Buzzer and buzzard are known 
words meaning respectively ‘‘an insect that 
buzzes’’ and ‘an insect that flies by 
night, cockchafer.’’ Tennyson uses buzzard- 
clock, ‘ cockchafer’? in ‘The Northern 
Farmer.’ Clock ‘‘ beetle,’? of unknown ety- 
mology, occurring chiefly in Scottish and 
northern dialects, is not found in East 
Anglia (says the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’). 

On this assumption, butterwitch would 
have no more to do with “butter ’’ than 
has another of Tennyson’s dialect words, 
butter-bump, which is also known in_ the 
form bottle-bump, meaning ‘“‘ bittern.’’ Of 
course, there was always the word butterfly 
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ourage and sanction any name begin- 
Wg with butter- bestowed on flying beetle 
or moth. anes ez 
If my suggestion is disappointing to Mr. 
R. Hepcer Watuace, perhaps he will find 
fresh matters for investigation or fresh 
material for his collection in the terms 
witch’s butter, witch’s meat, witch’s milk, 
used as equivalents of fairy-butter, ‘‘ a yel- 
low gelatinous substance found on hedge- 
rows, etc., the fungus Eaidia glandulosa ° 
(J. Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary’). 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 


R. PHILEMON HOLLAND (clxv. 66, 
105).—There is a full biography of Hol- 
land in Sharp’s ‘ Antiquities of Coventry ’ 
(1871), pp. 178 sqq. Sharp quotes a letter 
from Holland to Camden concerning the 
‘Britannia,’ with the remark that Gough 
charges Holland with having taken unwar- 
rantable liberties in his additions to the 
second edition (1637) of this work. Hol- 
land’s fame as a translator ranked exceed- 
ingly high. Pope sneered at him in the 
‘Dunciad ’: 
And here the 
bends— 
but Pope sneered at so 
le. 
Holland’s industry was perfectly amaz- 
ing. His translation of Suetonius called 
forth the couplet : 
Philemon with translations doth so fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 
Holland’s memorial in Trinity Church, 
Coventry, with the punning epitaph on his 
name, Holland or Whole-land (Totus-terra 
fui, terraque totus ero) was, until about 
twenty years ago, covered with a treacly- 
looking substance, which made it quite 
illegible. It was cleaned and the inscrip- 
tion re-cut at a restoration in the vicariate 
of the Rev. Canon R. B. Littlewood. Hol- 
land presented the library of Coventry 
Grammar School, of which he was _ head- 
master, with a Euclid, but unfortunately 
that famous collection, after lasting three 
hundred years, was sold in 1908 and the 


books all dispersed. M. Dormer Harris. 


YRON: ‘DON JUAN’ (clxv. 67).—It is 

really vain to speculate on how Lord 
Byron would have concluded ‘ Don Juan,’ 
since it was in a measure his vehicle for 
the expression of his personal reaction to 
life at the moment; and very varied careers 
for Byron “if he lived’? have been sug- 


groaning shelves Philemon 


many excellent 





gested by himself and others—as a South 
| American liberator, or even as King of 
| Greece (not so absurd, for I believe Lafayette 
| was offered the Belgian throne). But I 
' have met with the suggestion that Byron 
| intended to have Juan settle down and _ be- 
| 





come an English gentleman—I think this is 

| somewhere in the latest Murray edition of 
| Byron—which was to have had the point of 
burlesque parallel to the “ damnation”’ to 
| which the puppet-show model of the hero 
| was consigned. But as an_ incurably 
| romantic lover of the liberator of Greece, I 
| have always felt that the end would have 
| been marriage with Leila, grown up (a kind 
of idealized parallel to the relation to the 
Countess Guiccioli). These endings, by the 
way, are not mutually exclusive. 


OLYBRIUS. 


ILLIAM JONES (clxv. 120).—The chief 
source for the life and work of Wil- 

liam Jones is his ‘ Quaker Campaigns in 
Peace and Wav’ (London, Headley Brothers, 
1899) referred to by your correspondent. 
Though the writer does not claim that it is 
a complete autobiography, he gives a very 
excellent outline of his life. 1f access to 
a copy is not easy, I should be very pleased 
to lend the book. In the ‘ Annual Moni- 
| tor’ for 1900 there is quite a good account 
| of Jones, written of course with more re- 
| gard to his activities as a staunch member 
| of the Society of Friends. From this I 
| have taken a few facts. 
| William Jones was born at Ruthin 10 
| May, 1826, and died 28 July, 1899. He 
| was educated at Ackworth School, and on 
|e became an assistant for two years 
to a grocer in Liverpool. Then for three 
| years he was a teacher at Rawdon School, 
| near Leeds, and from there went as tutor 
| and companion to Henry Fell Pease. He 
| married first, in 1853, Ann Sefton, of Raw- 
| don, and secondly, in 1888, Katherine Wil- 
| son, of Sunderland. He gave considerable 
| attention to local affairs at Middlesbrough, 
where he lived until moving to Sunderland. 
| In 1870 he was one of several prominent 
| Quakers, with whom John Bellows, of Glou- 
| cester, was associated, ‘who were asked to 
| distribute relief funds during the Franco- 
| German war of 1870. He rendered a simi- 
lar service in the Russo-Turkish war of 1876. 
| He was secretary of the English Peace Soci- 
|ety. His ‘Quaker Campaign’ gives inter- 
| esting accounts of his travels in New Zea- 
| land, China, Japan and America. 
| Rotanp AUSTIN. 
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Much is ‘‘ known of this man.”” He had | 


a varied career—was for years secretary of 
the Peace Society. For information, apply, 
Librarian, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. 

NorMan PENNEY. 


William Jones was born at Ruthin, 
Wales, on May 10, 1826, and died at Sun- 
derland on July 28, 1899. Married first, 
Ann Sefton; 2nd, Katherine Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Darlington Gas and Water Co., 
also of Stockton and Middlesbrough Water 
Co. Member of Middlesbrough Town Coun- 
cil and Board of Guardians. 
the Society of Friends; Hon. Commissioner, 
Quakers War Victims, France, 1870-1; Bul- 
garia 1876-7. Peace worker. Further par- 


ticulars in The Friend, 1899; Annual Mon- | 


tor, 1899. 
Water HAyLer. 


HE COUNTESS OF DERWENT- 
WATER’S CASE (clxiii. 153, 192, 212; 
clxv. 103).—According to the pedigree of the 
family by the late R. D. Radcliffe in 1906 
printed at the end of the second volume 
(1625-44) of Dom Adam Hamilton’s ‘ Chron- 
icle of St. Monica’s, Louvain,’ the parents 
of John Radcliffe, 4th Earl of Derwent- 


water, commonly called Viscount Radcliffe | 


and Langley, were married 10 July, 1712, 
and he, who was their elder child, was born 
about 1713; in 1716 he obtained possession 
of the entailed estates of his ancestors (loc. 
cit.) after winning the appeal to the Court 
of Delegates made by his mother, who was 
his guardian (‘ Min. of Evid.,’ Newburgh 
Peerage, 1857; pp. 43-4, 65). He was “8 
annorum ’’ and living with his mother at 
Brussels in January, 1721/2 (Cath. Rec. 
Soc. xxviii. 94); she having died, he was at 
Brussels with an English Douai priest, no 
doubt his tutor, 3/14 Aug., 1728 (abid., 143) 
and the will of his grand-uncle, William 
Radcliffe, dated 13/24 July, 1728, left him 
a legacy (‘ Min. of Evid.’ ut sup., pp. 25, 
29). He died unmarried, 
for stone (‘ Complete Peerage,’ new ed., iv. 
225), in the London house in Great Marl- 
borough Street of his maternal grandfather, 
Sir John Webb, Bart., who conveyed the 
body to Louvain, where it was buried beside 
his mother in the conventual church of 
St. Monica’s belonging to the 
Augustinian Canonesses Regular of the 
Lateran (Hamilton, (op. cit., 209), his will 
being proved in 1732, P.C.C., 22 Bedford 
(R. D. Radcliffe, ut sup.). His sister’s 


Member of | 


after being cut | 


English | 


ee 


wedding at St. Paul’s Cathedral to the 
| eighth Lord Petre is noticed at clxii, 325, 
His uncle, Charles Radcliffe, was being 
called Earl of Derwentwater at Rome in 
| 1732 (‘ Min. of Evid.,’ ut sup., nos. 17, 23) 


H. I. A, 


SCANDERBEG : BIBLIOGRAPHY WAN. 

TED (clxv. 120).—A Scanderbeg biblio- 
graphy would be far too voluminous for pub- 
lication in ‘N. and Q.,’ but your corres. 
pondent may find the following English 
books of interest :— 

Cambini (Andrea). — ‘ Two very notable 
| commentaries . . . and _ thother, of the 
| warres of the Turke against George Scander- 
beg,’ . .. transl. oute of the Italian into 
| English by J. Shute. London, 1562. 

‘The Great Scanderbeg,’ a novel [by M. 
Chevreau] done out of French editions 1692, 
1722, 1729. 

‘A Brief account of the life and charac. 
ter of George Castriot, King of Epirus and 
| Albania commonly called Scanderbeg,’ 
| Lond. 1735. 8vo. 

Whincup (Thomas).— ‘ Scanderbeg; or, 
| Love and liberty: a tragedy.’ London, 1747. 

‘ The Grecian hero; or, The Life and heroic 
| actions of George Castro.’ Stirling [1810!] 
Bigsby (Robert).—‘ A Tribute to the 
London. 


{ 


| memory of Scanderbeg the Great.’ 
| 1866. 

Moore (Clement Clarke).—‘ George Cas 
triot surnamed Scandebeg, King of Albania.’ 
New York, 1850. 12mo. 

He will also find a fairly long notice under 
‘Scanderbeg,’ by Henri Thiers in the 
‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ vol. xliii. 
1867. In the catalogues of the British 
Museum and the London Library 0.F.B. 
will find about thirty books (forty editions) 
in French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Turkish, Russian, ete. 


A. J. H. 


HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN (elxiv. 407, 
446; clxv. 33, 101, 138).—I think Mp. 
| A. G. Dousr should know that Dr. Rendel 
Harris has taken some interest in this sub- 
ject, and has published a number of pan- 
phlets containing side-lights on this aspect 
of pre-history, including ‘ Egypt in Britain’ 
(1927). Similarly Dr. T. F. G. Dexter of 
Perranporth, Cornwall, whose ‘ Civilization 
|in Britain, 2,000 B.C.’; ‘Cornish Place 
| names,’ and other publications, are directed 
| to this end. 
We may not all agree with either Dr. 
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student cannot entirely overlook their views. 


A. J. H. 


| 


| 
Harris or Dr. Dexter, but a specializing ISCOVERY OF MONASTIC CHURCH 


PLATE (clxv. 119).—The parish church 


'of Walmer, Kent, has an ancient paten of 


| silver, gilt. 


ICHARD ABBATT (clxv. 120). — See | 


Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography,’ 
vol. iv, 1908, pp. 1-2. He was the son of 
Edward Abbatt (d. 1802), born at Burgess 
Hill, Sussex, 1800. Mathematics master. 
Quaker. Joined with Dr. Usher in a school 
at Epping 1836-9, afterwards at Stoke New- 
ington. When he retired old pupils pre- 
sented him with 1,000 guineas. Member of 
the eclipse expedition to Gibraltar, Decem- 
br 1870. F.R.A.S. 1833. Published : 
‘Elements of . . . Trigonometry,’ 1832 (2nd 
edition 1836); ‘ Treatise on the calculus of 
variations,’ 1836; ‘ Hist. of the Picts... .’ 
1849; ‘Principles of . . . Linear Perspective,’ 
1853; ‘General Education,’ 1854; ‘ Ortho- 
graphic Projection of the Globe . . ,’ 1857; 
‘Short introd. to the Principia,’ 1868; 
‘Elements of Physical Astronomy,’ 1870; 
‘Remarks on the Infinitesimal Calculus,’ 
1876. Died at Burgess Hill, 15 Sept., 1884 ; 
buried Abney Park, Stoke Newington. 

A. J. H. 


ATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY  (clxiv. 

372, 410, 447; clxv. 49).—The informa- 
tive note by R. 8. B. at the third reference 
requires a little elucidation. It is true that 
Robert Jacques Lowes died on 17 Sept., 1874, 
aged fifty-six, and was buried in Ardwick 
Cemetery. It may be of interest if I add 
that he lived at 8, Pinder Street, Hulme, 
and was interred on Sept. 21, James Har- 
top being the officiating minister. 

Iam familiar with the references in Man- 
chester City News Notes and Queries given 
by R. S. B., but there is not, at 
the present time, any such inscription on 
a brass plate affixed to the stone as men- 


It is considered to date from 
c. 1485 and to have originally belonged to 
Langdon Abbey near Dover. It is described 
and illustrated in Arch. Cant. xxviii. pp. 
139, 140. A. H. Tayzor. 


I do not know if this phrase would 
be held to cover the splendid brass 
lectern now in Southwell Minster, recovered 
from a lake at Newstead, and said to have 
contained (in the globe beneath the eagle’s 
feet) many valuable documents. Will some 
local antiquary give further details? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE LITER- 
ATURE (clxv. 2, 50, 70, 88, 102, 124, 
139).—I do not think anyone has yet quoted 
Knatchbull Hugessen’s ‘ Moonshine,’ with 
its delicious tale of the man who blew his 


| nose off by sneezing, and unfortunately, in 


tioned by your correspondent, and there is | 
no trace of any plate ever having been there. | 
A recent visit paid by me proved the stone | 


to be blank, and a careful examination failed 


to reveal any mark such as is usually left | 


by a brass plate, nor is there a mark of any | that the Hebrews could always be known 


| as a people apart because of their noses, 


kind except the number of the grave-stone 
(1106) which is clearly discernible. I am 
credibly informed that during the last forty 
years there has been no such plate, and, 
as 1 notice that R. S. B. speaks in the past 
tense, I should be interested to learn 
Whether he has himself seen this plate so 


| between the Couk and the Boko. 


alixed, when it was removed and where it | 


can be seen to-day. 
LALty. 


his hurry, stuck it on again upside down. 
It recounts his adventures with doctors who 
became convulsed with laughter on seeing 
the unfortunate man’s face; his kicking 
them all for what he called their unfeeling 
behaviour; his despair and his being told 
to go to old Jerry Washford, the cow doc- 
tor; how he told Jerry what had happened 
to the other doctors; how Jerry took a pitch- 
fork in his hand and said, ‘‘ If you kicks, 
I prods’’; how even Jerry was overcome 
by the sight, and was seized by internal 
rumblings of suppressed laughter, and how 
finally, having anointed the nose with a 
strong-smelling cow or pig ointment, he 
seized it with a very dirty old clout, and 
how, with a strong wrench, it slipped back 
into position with a loud click. Knatchbull 
Hugessen, afterwards the first Lord Bra- 
bourne, was gifted with genuine wit and 
humour, of which quite a number of in- 
stances remain. 

Nor must Bernand’s 
cism be omitted, who, 


devastating witti- 
on someone stating 


said: ‘‘ Yes, that is so; it is a case of 
dam-nosa haereditas.”’ 

I remember reading somewhere a travesty 
of an academical paper on the difference 
I expect it 
was in ‘that sink of English well-defined the 
‘Pink ’un.’’ The Taliacothian reference 


is of course in Hudibras. 
F. Wiiiram Cock. 
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VIII CENT. OIL-MILL (clxv. 81). — 
Your correspondent might consult (1) 
Diderot’s ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ under ‘Moulins,’ 
with illustrations under ‘ Agriculture: 
Economie Rustique.’ i 
ety’s Transactions, 1928-1929. 
Miller, February and March, 1930. 


Rex WAILEs. 
.C.N. (clxv. 122).—P.C.N. stands for 
Certificat d’etudes physiques, chimiques 
et naturelles, the French Medical Prelimin- 


(3) The 


ary examination, usually taken on complet- | 


ing the school course. 
J. E. Manston. 


OBERT CLAVERING, BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH (clxv. 120).—There 

is a life of Robert Clavering (1671-1747), 
with a list of authorities, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He died on 21 July. His wife, by whom 


he had a son and four daughters, was Mary, | 


second daughter of John Cook, a Spanish 
merchant, of Fawley Court, Buckingham- 
shire. 

E. Bensty. 


PORTRAITS OF JOHN DRYDEN (clxiv. 
423; clxv. 33).—There is no portrait of 
Dryden in the Hall of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
J.C 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON 

STAGE (clxili. passim; clxiv. 430). — 

A brief burlesque on this theme was pre- 

sented on the air, Aug. 5, over Station 

WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. In America the 

tendency seems usually to be toward a hum- 
orous treatment of the discoverer. 


T. O. M. 


IOLEBROOK PRIORY (clxv. 
L. B. C. should address inquiry (with 
stamped reply envelope) to the Chief Lib- 
rarian, Public Reference Library, Birming- 
ham. The largest collection of local history 
and topography is there stored. Much out- 
of-the-way information on Worcestershire 
may be found in the various antiquarian 
manuals written by J. Noake, of Worcester, 

now out-of-print. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


JAMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS 


IN (clxiv. 9, 105, 178, 214, 304, 412; clxv. 
16).—The Corporation of Bournemouth has 
commemorated Stevenson’s stay within its 
gates by naming the street which leads to 
the 


house 
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(Skerryvore) which he owned, ' 
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| “ R. L. Stevenson Avenue.’’ The following 
| S] 
| therefore, taken from a recent copy of the 
| Methodist Recorder, seems apt: “‘Mr...,, 
Catriona, Stevenson Avenue, Bournemouth,” 
A few miles south of Cambridge, on the 
right-hand side of the London road, stands 
a cemetery. I forget its exact location, but 
I remember seeing, some years ago, a hous 
| opposite named *‘ Kilmore.”’ 


A. L. Cox. 


A DICKENS CHAIR (clxv. 46, 105).—In 

the Sunday Times for April 23 of this 
year Mr. E. V. Lucas, writing of the Pick. 
wickian associations of the Leather Bottle 
Inn, Cobham, says :—‘‘ Although written so 
long ago, in 1836 [that is, ‘ Pickwick ’], the 
description of the room holds good. Pictures 
_and chairs are still there . . . and one of 
lo high-backed chairs is Dickens’s own.” 


A. L. Cox. 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS 

(clxiv. 225, 265, 305, 340; clxv. 50, 8, 

| 141).—Yew-trees at Fountains Abbey are 

| supposed to have attained their full growth 

when the Abbey was erected in 1132. Ar 
these still in existence? 


JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


| DROVERB WANTED (clxv. 122).—The saying 
is, as R. J. suggests, taken from the Latin. 
| See Seneca, ‘Phaedra’ (‘ Hippolytus’), 5% 
| and 594: 


“Tntrepida constent verba: qui timide rogat 
Docet negare.” 


The words are part of Phaedra’s soliloquy be 
fore confessing her love to Hippolytus. Though 
Seneca’s prose and verse may not be familiar 
| to the general reader in these days, many 
mediaeval and modern writers have been in- 
debted to him, and quotations from his works 
are frequent. A dozen lines later in the 
‘Phaedra’ is the well known 


“Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” 


I can remember several queries in ‘ N. and Q.. 
such as one about the source of Wordsworth’s 
motto for his ‘Ode to Duty,’ which were 
| answered by references to passages in Seneca. 


E. BEnsty. 


| 
| AStHORS WANTED (clxv. 101). — 1. The 
| 


lines: “ My father was an Afghan” ete, 
are taken from the stirring poem ‘The Old 
Pindari’ written by Sir Alfred Lyall. These 
verses are to be found in his ‘ Life.’ I believe 
the 3rd line is quoted incorrectly, but as 

| have not the book for reference I cannot give 
the exact quotation. BE 
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‘The Library. 


The Herschel Chronicle. The Life-Story of 
William Herschel and his sister Caroline. 
Edited by his Granddaughter, Constance 


A Lubbock. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 1s.). 

: figures of William and _ Uaroline 
Herschel have for some hundred and | 


fifty years been among the most familiar 
and the most admired in the history of 
science. This book, by generous measure of 
quotation from letters and diaries, aims at 
enavling the reader to re-construct for him- 
self their daily life and circumstances, in- 
serting astronomy only as it wili directly 
serve that purpose. Yet so closely and so 
unintermittingly was astronomy interwoven 
with all they did and experienced, that 
tae total effect of the book is—if we may 
put it thus—rather 'to enhance than other- 
wise one’s sense of the part played by the 
stars in their lives. It is true that one gets 
some new insight into the immense gifts in 
the way of energy and charm and a most 
happy mingling of ease and dignity and 
kindliness with which William Herschel was 
endowed. These show themselves in the 
early days, when he was but a poor musician 
no less conspicuously than later. He was 
always, it would seem equal to any task 
and equal to any company, and Caroline, 
small and retiring though she was, and in- 
significant as she might appear to the casual 


visitor, had this same force in her. She 
performed efficiently all the duties of the 
most accomplished working Hansfrau; she 


followed step by step and aided her brother 
in all the detail of his most laborious toils ; 
she worked and discovered on her own ac- 
count, and, in the vitally important matter 
of recording was of an almost incredible 
perfection, and with it all, and in spite of 


comparative poverty, was the friend of 
Princesses and innumerable other people, 
distinguished and otherwise. In. both, 


music may well have had something to do 
with it; more, that awareness of the stars, 
which, given their musical temperament, 
Was probably constant in the Herschels, 
much as the consciousness of God is in the 
mystic, and similarly effective in muting 
the stridency of ordinary mundane ambi- 
tions and occupations. Yet again, if in fact 
they were of Jewish descent though for gen- 
erations Protestant Christians, race may 


have contributed in no inconsiderable meas- | 


| ure to make them what they were. 

it cannot but be of high interest to exam- 
ine such remains of them as have survived 
in writing, and we are much indebted to 
Herschel’s granddaughter for making them 
known so readably, and with all that is 
requisite in the way of annotation and bio- 
graphical framework. But readers who 
hope to know more about the opinions of 
William and Caroline, or their inward ex- 
periences will be disappointed. Here the 
new detail is virtually all domestic, of a 
quite simple kind, or is closely related to 
astronomy and to William’s correspondence 
and intercourse with other astronomers. 
The family as a whole, despite separation 


and differences in fortune, was strongly 
united. Their affection comes out in the 
letters convincingly enough but not 


effusively ; facts are what they mostly write 
to one another, and those such homely facts 
as find their place in any family correspond- 
ence. Here and there, their editor shows 
inclination to apologize for Caroline’s fail- 
ure to make in her diary any allusion to 
the tremendous historical events of the time. 
But we think the omission neither needs 
apolozy, nor argues indifference. Caroline’s 
standard of competence would probably 
make it seem to her ridiculous—with only 
such information as she possessed—to form 
and write down opinions about the state of 
Europe; while as a vehicle for emotion, as 
the relief of expression, writing—ail these 
papers testify—meant but little to her. In 
fact, the absence of literary quality in the 
chronicle, the evidence it affords of a full, 
keen, well-balanced intellectual life that, 
when once youth was over, did not tend to 
express itself in written words, but used 
the pen merely as an instrument for re- 
cording, makes one of its principal claims to 
attention, and especially if we remember 
Herschel’s conversational gifts, and _ his 
energy of feeling. 

Isaac Herschel, the father of the astrono- 
mer (himself the son of Abraham Herschel, 
who was a gardener on the estate of 
Hohensatz near Magdeburg, but married 
his daughter Apollonia, ‘ somewhat roman- 
tically,” to a Herr von Thumen) has left 
a short autobiography telling how a love of 
music and travelling made him abandon 
good prospects in agriculture and fixed him, 
after finding ‘‘ the Prussian service as a 
bandsman very bad and slavish,’’ as oboist 
in the band of the Foot-Guards at Hanover. 
William seems to have developed his amaz- 
ing delicacy of touch in part through 
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fiddling—he himself declared so—in part 
through Isaac’s definite encouragement of 
mechanical tastes in his sons. The bands- 
man had his own enthusiasm for astronomy 
and some little knowledge of it. 

William came to England first as a mem- 
ber of a regimental band towards the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War, and remained 
in England because prospects for a musician 
were better here than in Hanover. For 
about twenty years music was what he de- 
pended upon as a living, and perhaps the 
most definite contribution to our knowledge 
of him made in this book is the detail of his 
success in establishing himself as performer, 
organist, music-master, director of concerts, 
and even composer—a life of which Bath was 
the chief theatre, and from which he turned 
at last, fundamentally, because there was 
not enough in it to employ his energy or 
to satisfy his intellect. For Caroline, who 
had soon joined him in England, it might 
have held the fulfilment of an ambition in- 
spired it would seem by real gifts for music 
and for singing; but, having used ‘these for 
years in furtherance of William’s career as 
a musician, she for his sake laid them aside 
when he abandoned music for astronomy. A 
hint or two is left to show that the sacrifice 
was real—but never was sacrifice made with 
more freedom from pitifulnss. 

Behind the two chief figures stand their 
brothers Alexander and Dietrich Herschel, 
who, in different ways, made consider- 
able demands on patience and _ generosity, 
and were here and there of service in the 
great cause of astronomy. They do much 
for us in bringing close the homely human 
side of William and Caroline — Alexander, 
in particular, with his somewhat difficult 
character and his ill-health. 

All the story of the discovery of the 
Georgium Sidus, of the sweeping of the 
heavens, of the construction of the great 
telescopes—the comets, double stars, nebulae 
and nebulous matter, asteroids, heat-rays, 
and motion of the sun and so much else has 
often been told before and those who require 
it for its own sake merely will hardly seek 
it here—but it is pleasant and instructive 


to look at Herschel’s achievement from a | 
point so much more nearly approaching that | 


of his own daily life than we hitherto could. 

The three portraits of Herschel, by Abbott, 
Russell and Artaud iespectively, and the en- 
graving made in Hanover of Caroline at the 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 
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age of ninety-seven are here reproduced, 
There are also pictures of the three telescopes 
and a delightful photograph of the nebulous 
star whose appearance first made clear to 
Herschel the existence of nebulous matter, 


Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philo 
sophy. Five Essays by George Santayana 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net), 

ie these attractive essays, re-printed from 

various periodicals—including a paper 
on Locke read before the Royal Society of 

Literature on the occasion of the recent ter- 

centenary—we have Mr. George Santayana, 

as a writer, at his best. Here are his clear. 
ness, and his happiness of tone, with a wit 
which does not fiash much into epigram but 
plays lightly at the junction of thought and 
word and unites ‘them as truly as it illum- 
inates them. Locke is treated as on ‘‘ The 

Frontiers of Common Sense ’’; with its ex 

pansion in notes this is the most important 

piece in the book. It was tempting to call 

Locke ‘a Victorian’’ in essence—but we 

aie inclined to think the temptation should 

have been resisted: ‘ Fifty Years of British 

Idealism’ is a gentle but shrewd criticism 

of the doctrines of Bradley’s Ethical Studies. 

‘ Revolutions in Science,’ besides the weight 

and range of the considerations advanced is 

a pleasant example of Mr. Santayana’s skil- 

ful and fruitful use of paradox. In ‘A 

Long Way Round to Nirvana’ we have dis- 

cussion of the ‘‘ relapse of created things 

into nullity’? as “something naturally 
quite smooth and proper,’’ which has now 

(presided over by a principle of Inertia—the 

tendency towards peace and death) been re- 

ceived into Freudian philosophy as a com- 
panion principle to the Love which unites, 
and which formerly reigned alone. ‘‘ Unity” 
says our author, ‘‘ somehow exercises an evil 
spell over metaphysicians.’’ Scrutiny of the 
spell is certainly useful. Finally under the 
title ‘ The Prestige of the Infinite’ we have 
an examination of the ‘ Essai d’un Discours 
cohérent sur les Rapports de Dieu et du 

Monde’ by M. Julien Benda whose ‘La 

Trahison des Cleres’ was of the order of 

works from which contemporary thought, 

though soon leaving it behind, yet carries 

away an impress, perhaps a sting. D 

/centre of Mr. Santayana’s criticism lies im 
the observation that M. Benda virtually re 
stricts himself to one mode only—infinity of 
extension—in infinite Being. 





, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 








